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For the New-York Mirror. 
SONG. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, NM. D. 





Come to the arbor, cool and shady, 
Where the blossoms dense are spread, 

And sit and sing to me, sweet lady, 
Verses which to song are wed. 

The stars from overhead are peeping, 
Breezes round us lightly sigh ; 

And moonlight beams are quiet sleeping 
On the river running by. 


Though on thy cheek some sorrow feedeth, 
Dulling thee to thoughts of love, 

A smile of thine by far exceedeth 
Smiles of those who round thee move. 

And in the tinge upon thy cheek, love, 
Faint and feeble though it be, 

There is a spirit-tongue ‘o speak, love, 
With 2 spirit-voice to me. 





ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


THE CONEY ISLAND SHIPWRECK. 


BY ONE OF THE SUFFERERS. 

One bright morning in August, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty, seated at a breakfast-table in one of the lit- 
tle cottages on Staten Island that front upon the bay, were a 
gay party in serious debate as to the most pleasant manner of 
spending the day. There were two young ladies, their father 
and mother, their two little brothers, and two young gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was my own proper self. 

"Let us have a pre-nic upon the hill,” said one of the 
young ladies. 

"No, it would be too warm,” said another. 

" Then a long walk upon.he beach.” 

"Ora sail.” 

" Excellent!” cried I; “ the very thing ;” for I was of an 
aquatic turn, and any thing in the shape of a boat had al- 
ways been my hobby. 

After a little demurring on the part of the ladies, all was 
agreed upon; and Tom and myself, before going out, ar- 
ranged our toilet for the sea. He, to please his fancy and 
perhaps to improve his looks, clothed himself in a tartan- 
plaid d/ouse, check neckcloth, leather belt, and a large 
pair of yellow boots reaching far above the knee. I retain- 
ed my ordinary attire, with the exception of a black Leg- 
horn hat, which was bruised into so many different shapes 
that without seeing it on a man’s head it would have been 
difficult to have told that it had ever been intended for one. 

Thus equipped we descended to the shore, reconnoitred 
the yacht or sloop on which I had set my heart the day be- 
fore, found she was all right, and then sought her owner. 
We soon agreed with his terms. 

“ When you get back,” said he, " you can fasten her to 
the buoy where she now lies. She sits like a bird upon the 
water, only be careful, for when the wind is very high she 
is sometimes a little crank.” 

We hastened back to bring down the ladies, and bag- 
gage, which consisted of eatables, guns, ammunition, game- 
bags, fishing-rods, tackle, telescope, baskets, Xc. Xe. Ke. 
There were cold cakes, cold ham, cold pies, cald eggs, cold 
fowl, but no cold punch, but in its stead a jug of cold water. 
We divided the articles among us, and when we came to 
the sloop, stowed them away safely upon the ballast. Then 
getting the ladies over and down the dock into the boat, 
clambering, and scrambling, and balancing, while a crowd 
of men, women and children, standing on the wharf tittering 
and laughing, made me anxious to get under way as soon 
as possible. I took the helm, being constituted captain and 


s] 


coxswain, the sails were hoisted, and the little craft moved || 


| 


| 
} 


* Beautiful!” exclaimed the ladies. 

" Excellent! Great!” cried the little brothers. 

We kept our course towards Fort Hamilton for about an 
hour; then came the tacking, the ladies shifting from side 
to side, their bonnets popping down under the boom, and 
their fears of upsetting. 

When outside of the Narrows, the wind blowing up 
handsomely, we kept out sea-ward along the coast of 
Coney Island. How gallantly we went! 

See!” cried my friend Tom, “ we have no flag. 
has a red handkerchief ?” 

I produced mine, and in a moment it was up at the 
mast-head, flying in the wind. 

" Now,” said he, “it only wants the skull and bones to 
make it a pirate’s signal.” 

Soon we thought of tacking round landward towards 
the outside shore of Coney Island, when, to my dismay, | 
found that the helm, from some unknown cause, was unable 
to resist the strength of the waves, and that though the 
tiller was what the sailors call hard down, it made no im- 
pression upon the movement of the boat. I then, as a last 
expedient, allowed her to wear round with the wind, and 
brought her bows up on the other side, and then our main 
sheet filling away, and our jib flapping in the wind, we 
found ourselves on the other tack making away towards 
Rockaway. Then came the trying time. 

"Oh! oh!” said one, as a large wave swept over the 


Who 


vessel's bows. 

" That is nothing,” said I, beginning at the same time to 
think it was time to put around, as I saw the swell rolling 
up from the ocean, and heard the surf foaming and dash- 
ing upon the shore. The wind was now blowing strongly 
upon Coney Island, and the tide was setting in along the 
shore. “ Now,” thought J, “I'll tack and put round. Down 


with the helm,” but I might as well have put my foot in | 


the water and twisted it about, for the boat seemed to care 
for neither rudder nor tiller, but went madly on, every mo- 
ment coming nearer the breakers, the sound of which was 
now becoming alarmingly distinct. On, on we came, and as 


a last resource we threw out our anchor, hauled down the | 


sails, and for a moment she scemed to remain stationary. 
It was but a moment; the next she was in the surf, and 
the breakers running over us—over our provisions, over our 
sporting accoutrements, over the ladies, the litdle brothers, 
and myself. 

I now looked around at our prospect ; the shore two hun- 
dred yards distant, the water deep between us, (for there 
was a channel and we were on the bar,) our little sloop 
filling by the barrel-full, the ladies screaming, the little 
brothers looking wild, and the whole in a state of confu- 
sion, Which the roar of the surf was far from diminishing. 
Being a good swimmer myself, and knowing that the water 
could not be deep, I leaped overboard and found it nearly 
up to my neck; and then seizing hold of the small boat, 
which we fortunately had brought with us, I succeeded in 
eetting it alongside of the yacht, and with some difficulty 
managed to get into it the ladies and one of the little 
brothers, the other courageously jumped in himself and 
seized an oar, all at this time dripping with salt water. Push- 
ing the boat along until we came to the channel, and then 
rowing ashore, we landed safely ; but here our troubles only 
commenced, for we were on a long sandy coast, with no 
house near but the large hotels, which to us were worse 
than none, inasmuch as our situation (saturated as we were 
with the waves, and wearing our sporting clothes) rendered 
us strange objects to present ourselves among the fashion- 
ables, who, forgetful of our sufferings, would only regard 
us as capital objects of ridicule, and turn our disasters into 
food for mirth. 

What was to be done? There we stood shivering in the 


wind, and caring more for the looks of the matter than for | 


the shipwreck itself. 
* Let us walk over to Fort Hamilton,” said one of the la- 


off gracefully under a light wind, amid the cheers and huz- || dies, “and then cross over homeward.” 
"Oh! no,” said a gentleman, “ we will get the boat off | shoulder, to see that the ladies were all safe, again encoun- 


zas of our admiring spectators. 


{ 


soon, and then we will start again and have a pleasant sail 
yet.” 

“Then you must go to one of the public-houses and wait 
for us,” said Tom, who had too much gallantry to see the 
ladies in the open air with their wet clothes. 

Accordingly off we started, Tom and myself, to escort 
them thither, and how picturesque we looked as we met 
the idlers who were amusing themselves along the shore, 
and who, looking sidelong at us, turned away their faces 
and laughed heartily by way of sympathy. At last we came 
to the house, though it seemed like a week's journey; 
and there, to our dismay, we discovered the piazza crowded 
with visiters, all anxious to get a look at us and have a 
laugh at our expense. They seemed to look upon it all asa 
joke, but even then their good sense should have taught them 
that a little politeness would not have been unacceptable. 

Well, at last we got inside—people cannot see through 
walls—and we left the ladies safe in a private room, while 
we descended to hear what the guests had to say, for we 
cared not for ourselves personally. We staid but a few mi- 
nutes and hurried back to look after our boat. There she 
was beating in the surf, and there was the old gentleman 
up to his neck in the water, making efforts to get her off, 
assisted by some gentlemen who had been shooting upon 
the shore, and who had kindly come to his assistance ; and 
there were the little brothers watching the provisions on 
the beach, and as we came up, unstrapping the basket and 
commencing an attack upon their melancholy remains. 
We ourselves, hungry as possible, made an effort to swal- 
low some bread and cheese steeped in salt water; but it 
was useless; it might have been done after a three days’ 
starvation, but we had not yet come to that pass. 

“ Now for the boat,” cried I, dashing into the surf 
clothes and all, followed by my friend Tom. I soon passed 
the channel and reached our sloop, and the old gentleman 
and his assistants, who were busily engaged bailing her 
out; and, as they greeted us with a hearty welcome, we 
took hold of the bows and assisted them to hold her steady. 

By this time the small boat had floated off, and the old 
gentleman hurrying afier it secured it, and, up to his neck in 
water, was returning towards us, Every wave, however, 
washed completely over him, and raised him from the 
ground as it passed, and it was with great difficulty he sue- 
ceeded in keeping his balance, by clinging to the boat until 
his feet could touch the bottom again. One, larger than the 
rest, swept the boat forcibly towards the shore; he still re- 
tained his hold upon it, and as the water receded, down 
went his head, and as we breathlessly watched him and 
were already hurrying towards him, the boat passed over 
him, and we beheld him, the water dripping from his hat, 
scrambling to his feet on the other side of her. 

Again we returned to the sloop; three on each side of 
her held her bows to the breakers, while the others con- 
tinued to bail her out. As we came near the bottom a sad 
spectacle presented itself; our two guns steeped in the 
water came first, then the telescope, then baskets, fishing- 
tackle, &e. However, it was past remedy now, and we 
bore it all as good-humoredly as possible. 

Now she was all right, floating again, and we had push- 
ed her out almost clear of the surf, and were ready fora 
start, if she could only be made to get under headway, for 
even where we stood we could hardly keep our toes upon 
the bottom, and it required the united strength of all of us 
to keep her from running in upon the shore again, 

"Up with the sails,” cried one. 

" Pull away at the jib,” said another. 

" Wait a moment,” said Tom, " our rudder is gone ;” and 
to our dismay he produced the rudder, almost broken in 
two, which had been hanging to one of its hooks, and 
which was the primary cause of our misfortune. 

“Well,” said our sporting friends, “ it is all over now; 
we may as well give up.” 

And we did give up, but not for the day, and I hurried 
off to the public-house with the broken rudder upon my 
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tering the gaze of the lazy loungers, 
do but amuse themselves with our misfortunes, and foliow- 
ing the direction of our curious host, with his hat turned 
up at the sides, and his slow peculiar enunciation (which 
the visitants of Coney Island will not readily furget,) I 
started for the nearest blacksmith-shop, (two miles from 
the shore,) to get it repaired. On returning I crossed the 


| 
! 
} 


. | 
salt meadow towards the scene of our shipwreck, accom- | 
it 
panied by a man whom I had brought to carry the rudder. 
| med the door in our face. 


I discovered that the swell had increased, and that the 
breakers were running with such force upon the shore that 


it was impossible to do any thing with our sloop. I there- | 


fore left her with a sorrowful heart, her red flag streaming 
in the wind and her hull thumping upon the beach. I re- 
turned to the public-house, and with my friend Tom sat 


down in a dark corner to consult as to the best means of || 


getting home. I was desirous of starting at once, of getting 


| 


to Fort Hamilton, and there crossing over to the Quarantine. | 


* But,” said Tom, “ the ladies will not like travelling by 
night.” 

"Better than showing themselves here in the morning 
in their salt-water dresses.” 

But they will take cold from riding in the night air.” 

"Not so badly as by resuming their wet dresses in the 
morning. And look at you with your plaid blouse and top- 
boots, and my crusoe hat! We cannot be seen in the 
morning thus, and therefore we must certainly contrive to 
get home to-night.” 

Tom agreed to this, and went up stairs to consult the 
ladies, while I remained alone. As he passed through the 
door two fashionably-dressed young men entered. They 
seated themselves near me, and to my dismay I heard 
the conversation following. 

My dear friend, you surprise me. All drunk, did you 
say ?” 

“ Every man of them. They came ashore in the begin- 
ning of the afternoon, their boat drifted direct upon the 
beach and the ladies with great difficulty escaped to the 
shore; the men are now sobering down in some part of 
the house, ready to be off before daylight.” 

“But they say they are gentlemen—young merchants.” 


"So they are, the greater shame for them. But people | 
who are fond of such things should keep ladies out of the | 


way. I cannot conceive how they became intoxicated, for 
they certainly could not be so when they started.” 

“ Probably they brought their liquor with them.” 

“Tt may be, but I wish, for the fun of the thing, that 
they could not get off before morning, so that we might 
have a good look at them.” 

“No; I understand they are making arrangements to go 
now. I expect they are just as anxious to be off as you are 
to have them stay.” 

It was not with very pleasant feelings that I listened to 
this colloquy, which I was very much tempted to interrupt 
by presenting myself personaliy before them to vouch for 
our sobriety. é 

I rose from my seat and walked towards the door, (keep- 


“who had nothing to {| 


| 
| 
| 


_ — a a 
hind me. He was making uncommon exertions to separate 
the stitches that held them in their proper place, perfectly 
indifferent as to any repugnance I might have to such close 
proximity of his teeth. With some difficulty my friend and 
I put him to flight. We presently arrived at a small house 


| on the beach. After reiterated attempts we aroused the 


owner, who looked out, abused us as a pair of thieving 
vagabonds pretending to want a boat at that time of 
night, threatened to set his dog upon us, and finally slam- 


Discouraged and out of spirits we came to a stop when 
we arrived at a safe distance from the house, and held a 
consultation as to what was best to be done. 

We at last concluded that it was best to go to the shore, 
find a boat that would suit us, and then look for some one 
to row us over, whether the owner or not, it mattered little 
tous. The boat was soon found, for every one knows that 
the shore in that vicinity is covered with fishermen’s skiffs. 
We shuddered as we knocked at the nearest house, and re- 


| peated our knocks again and again until we heard a noise 
| stirring within, and a window overhead opened and the 


barrel of a long gun appeared pointing itself certainly in a 


| very threatening manner downward towards us. 


“Who are you 2” said a hoarse voice. 

" Take in your gun,” said I. 

The weapon protruded a little further, followed by a 
shaggy black head of hair and brigand-like eyes and 
visage. 

After some parley the fellow agreed to row us across, 


| and we hurried back for the remainder of our party, who 


were sitting in the night-air in the open wagon, and who 


| had been getting impatient for our return. Fortunately for 


us the wind had subsided, and it was now as calm as it 


had been rough, and we passed over and landed safely on | 


Staten Island just as the City-hall clock must have been 
| striking three, if my watch could be depended on. 


Reader, if you should ever hear of the Coney Island 


Shipwreck, or if you have heard of it already, pray refer 


ing my back as much as possible towards my new friends,) || 


and meeting Tom in the hall, we went immediately in 
search of a carriage, for the ladies weve as anxious as our- 
selves to go. No such thing was to be had, or it seemed so, 
for every one appeared to look with suspicious eyes upon 
us; and no wonder, with my crushed hat and my friend’s 
plaid dress, drenched as they both were with the sea-water, 
and it was by this time twelve o’clock at night. At last 


we found a farmer who had a large hay wagon, as he said, |! 


whom we had, by dint of hard knocking, succeeded in 
arousing from his sleep, and with some persuasion he 


agreed to come with us and look for his horses, which he | 


said he had turned out in the fields, and if he could find 
them to take us over to Fort Hamilton. We found the 
animals at last, and then commenced a search for the har- 
ness. One collar was missing, then a bridle, then the lines; 


all this taking up time that seemed very precious to me, for | 
I was becoming fearful that daylight would appear before 


we reached home. 


At last I thought we were all ready, the horses were | 


harnessed, lines in hand, and the great hay-frame dismount- 
ed from the sides of the wagon, when the farmer looked at 


my friend and at myself, then at my hat, and said at last, | 


“You might as well pay me the sum that you named, in 
advance. It is the same thing to you, you know.” 
I suppressed my indignation and gave him the money. 


to the foregoing facts, and be ready to give a proper version 
of the story. SKETCHER. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


DUELLING, 


We shall not dwell upon the truism of the combined ab- | 


surdity and atrocity of the practice, almost universally ad- 
mitted as it is in theory. It is certainly about the very sil- 
liest as well as wickedest sight the sun looks down upon 


‘| in his diurnal “girdle round the earth,” to behold two 
| grown men, endowed by nature with reason and a moral | 


sense, standing face to face with each other, aiming at each 
other’s heart or brain, and blending into one act the double 


| guilt of murder and suicide. If it proceed from those deep 


and dark passions which make it an encounter of hate, the 
spirit which animates and characterizes it is one fresh and 


|| hot from hell. If destitute of that character, as a duel of 


punctilio, of presumed social obligation, it is clearly the 
y 


purest idiotism that ever issued from the “ Paradise of | 
Fools.” And so it is now pretty generally understood | 


throughout the portion of the Union in which these re- 
marks are written. No one is here under any obligation to 


accept a challenge. The public opinion will not only fully 
| justify and sustain a noble and conscientious refusal in such 
| a case, but it has little else than contempt, as well as se- 


vere censure, for the opposite course. It is true that we do 
not find the laws enforced against it which make it murder, 
and as such punishable with the death penalty which is 
applied to assessination; but this is due, not so much toa 
disposition of toleration for the offence, as to a just and 


; natural abhorrence of the not less sanguinary and detestable 


Driving round to the house, at last we got started, jolted | 


over the bridge, and in due time reached the Fort. The 
next thing then was to get a boat to put us across. I de- 
aveuded towards the water. “ Bow-wow-wow '” and I felt 
my coat-skirts pulled violently by a full-grown bulldog be- 


| 
| 


punishment. A mitigation of the penalty to a term of im- 
prisonment, would operate far more efficiently for every 
purpose of restraint and prevention. And this course may 


be particularly commended to the legislators of those States 


in which the practice is yet frequent; for it is, and will 
long continue to be, vain to ask a jury, representing the 
population of those States, by their verdict to place on the 
same level of crime and disgrace the brutal or treacherous 
murderer, and the duellist, who, detestable as his act may 
be, has at least faced his antagonist fairly, with an equal 
risk of himself incurring the same death it may have been 


his lot to inflict. Dem. Review. 





A stranger having entered the apartment where the Em- 
peror Napoleon was shaving himself, when in a little town 
in Italy, he said, “I want to see your great Emperor—what 
are you to him?” The Emperor replied, "J shave him.” 


o-2 ee 


| about our hero, and was his first love. 


Ce ae eT. eee ae eo 
JEAN PAUL'S FIRST LOVE. 
FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


The most beautifal of all summer-birds was a tender 
blue butterfly, which in this beautiful season fluttered 
This was a blue- 
eyed peasant girl of his own age, with a slender form and 
an oval face somewhat marked with the small-pox, but 
with the thousand traits that, like the magic circles of the 
enchanter’s wand, take the heart a prisoner. Auguste, or 
Augustina, dwelt with her brother Romer, a delicate youth, 
who was known as a good accountant and as a good singer 
in the choir. It did not, indeed, come to a declaration of 
love on the side of Paul, or it would appear in this division 
of the readings already printed; but he played his little ro- 
mance in a lively manner, from a distance, as he sat in the 
pastor's pew in the church, and she in the seat appropriated 
to women, apparently near enough to look at each other 
without being satisfied. And yet this was only the begin- 
ning; for when, at evening, she drove her cow home from 
the meadow pasture, he instantly knew the well-remem- 
bered sound of the cow-bell, and flew to the court wal! to 
see her pass, and give her a nod as she went by; then ran 
again down te the gate-way to the speaking-grate, she 
the nun without, and he the monk within, to thrust his 
hand through the bars, (more he durst not do on account of 
the children without,) in which there were some little 
dainty sugared almonds, or something still more costly, 
that he had brought for her from the city. Alas! he did 
not arrive in many summers three times to such happiness 
as this. But he was obliged to devour all the pleasures 


! and almost all the sorrows within himself. His almonds, 


indeed, did not all fall upon stony ground, but in the Eden 
of his own eyes, for there grew out of them a whole hanging 
garden in his imagination, blooming and full of fragrance, 
and he walked in it whole weeks long. For pure love will 
only bestow, and, through making the beloved happy, is 
happy! And, could it give an eternity of ever-increasing 
happiness, what were more blessed than love ? 

The sound of this cow-bell remained for him a long time 
the Ranz des Vaches from the high distant Alps of childhood, 
and yet will his old heart’s blood roll in billows through 
his veins when this sound again hovers in the‘air. There 
are tones from the wind-harp that, playing on the spot, are 
beautiful, but farther off more beautiful still, and in the 
distance I might, at their softened sound, weep for plea- 
sure. We associate love with even the slightest sound ; be 
it only a cow-bell, its Orphic enchantment is doubled, and 
the distant, invisible waves of harmony lead the heart into 
the eternal, and we know not whether it is near or distant, 
and man weeps joyfully at the same time over what he 
possesses and what he desires. 

OLD MAIDS. 


FROM A LETTER OF JEAN PAUL RICHTER, 


T would in this foolish letter repeat our Jate conversation. 
I will take the liberty to call you the Democrat, as you 
would be the protecting goddess of the freedom of women; 
and I will take the title with which I was once baptized at 
your house, that of Chaplain. We will make believe that 
we were following the democrat and the chaplain, and lis- 
tening to their conversation as they walked to Krotenhof. 

The dear good democrat says, “ Can a maiden, who has 
preserved this name till old age, deserve every satirical 
arrow that is aimed at her from mouths and book-shelves, 
because she does not wish for fetters, or suffer them to 
be drawn on ?” 

The chaplain answered, “ In fact, we all, or none, deserve 
satire, for we have all more follies than hairs. But how 
will your good nun defend herself ?” 

" With every thing,” (and the democrat shaded herself 
with her parasol, as the sun with an evening cloud.) “ Ah, 
in the female heart envious eyes too often look, and too 
rarely the indulgent! Pitying eyes would there find wounds 
that are every day cut deeper, and a world of stifled sighs. 
But upon the female sou! as well as the female body is 
bound an eternal corset. We go from chain to chain ——” 

"Suffer me to finish the picture, for so far it is true. Yes, 
you are right—prejudices, that are flowers for us, are this- 
ues for you. Your teachers, your companions, and often 
even your parents, trample upon and crush the little flowers 
that you have sheltered and cherished. Your hands are 
more employed than your heads. You are only allowed to 
play with your fans—and nothing is pardoned you; at the 


, least—a heart!” 


“ Who, then, would be severe and satirical if a being so 


| oppressed, so entangled in chains, has not the courage to de 
| liver all she possesses, that best and tenderest treasure, her 
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heart, into manly hands of which she knows ‘nothing— (! instance, to rest on the lefi knee, so as to place themselves 


knows not whether he will warm or oppress, cherish or | 


torture the gift! What upon this earth can be more dan- 
gerous than to make an election that can never be changed, 
and whose good or evil goes on increasing continually to |) 
the last day of life? May she not justify herself in avoid- | 
ing this election, if she sees stretching out before her a 
charming unfettered life amorg female friends, with light | 
duties and the pleasures of youth ever renewed 2?” 

" Complete your picture,” said the chaplain, “and do not | 
forget that perhaps there may have been one upon whose 
arm you could, nevertheless, have passed through the 
thorns of life, but that he is eternally parted from you, and 
perhaps buried beneath these thorns. In certain years it is |) 
difficult to forget what we have loved, and more difficult | 
to replace it. The lacerated heart retreats into its solitary 
cell, and seeks, at most, only female friends.” 

" You are, then, of my opinion?” said the democrat. 

"God forbid !” 

Both now stood upon a height where they could look to- 
wards Krotenhof. The chaplain opened his arms and cried 
out, “Is there in the wide world one who would be Chap- 
Jainin? Here stands the Chaplain !—But, seriously, I have 
a hundred reasons to give you. In your opinion, the best 
maidens crook the finger when asked to put on the mar- 
riage ring. But we will follow these best maidens into 
their sixtieth year, and see how it is with them then, with- 
out the marriage ring. We find them solitary, unknown, 
without friends, except those who would live in their tes- 
taments, but not in their hearts; without friends, for those } 
who were their friends in the summer years of youth have 
taken back their hearts, and have given them to their hus- 
bands and children. She has now no one that she can love; 
instead of a husband, only a favorite cat to torment that is 
not half as faithful as a husband; and instead of children, 
she educates canary-birds. Instead of the inexpressib'y 
sweet duty of a mother, who, like God, educates lit:le 
Adams and Eves; and the sweet employment of a good 
housewife, who takes from her husband all his cares and 
wrinkles, she has merely the duty to love or hate herself; 
to cherish her ennui and her great prayer-book, and on fes- 
tivals to eat alone. In the long winter evenings she has no 
one but her maid to whom she can recount the joys of her 
youth. ... The good maiden thought, forsooth, she should 
remain her whole life-long only seventeen years old ; her 
young friends are now all scattered far from her upon differ- 
ent heights, and for thirty years she has had nothing youth- | 
ful near her—and she will die alone perhaps, not missed.” 

"She will be regretted by the poor to whom she gave 
bread, and missed by the children to whom she gave 
education.” 

“Educating poor children is like a bright-colored May- 
dream. It is as though I should see my children confessing 
to another, and seek complete strangers to absolve. If a 
man that has all the world upon his shoulders, hooks to 
write, journeys about the world, protocols, sermons, con- 
quests to make, and no time to woo, can scarcely be ex- 
cused from marrying—how can a woman, who has more 
time to betroth herself, and first at the altar receives her 
crown and sceptre, her power to rule and confer happiness.” 


AFVECTATION OF EASE, 

There is a practice getting into vogue, almost into a sort 
of fashion, among young gentlemen who wish to impose 
upon the unwary by nonchalant airs of affected ease and 
freedom from restraint, which I must here denounce as a 
breach of good manners and a want of all just feelings of 
propriety: I mean the practice of lounging in graceless at- 
titudes on sofas and arm-chairs, even in the presence of 
ladies. All these vile and distorted postures must be re- 
served fur the library-couch or arm-chair, and should never 
he displayed in the society of gentlemen, and still less in 
that of ladies. In their own houses, ladies must submit to 
such conduct, as they cannot well leave a visiter to himself: 
at all other times they should, if they have any respect for 
their own dignity, give the lounger the cut-direct, and go 
to some other part of the room. Once denounced, however, 
as vulgar and uneivil, the nuisance will cease of itself; for 
the guilty only offend under the impression of being thought 
superlatively fine. 

Lounging is not a foreign vice, though foreigners take 
up the practice, to an extravagant degree, when mixing 
with English society. Out of the English circles it is, how- 
ever, so little known, that a slight attempt of the kind once 
caused a regular uproar at one of the German courts. Many 
of our countrymen, even plain, unaffected, good sort of 
men, havea foolish trick of throwing the foot of one leg 
over the kaee of the other—bringing the right ankle, for 


i 


“ 


in a half tailor-like attitude. The custom is certainly neither 
graceful nor elegant, but not very reprehensible. An Eng- 


| lish gentleman, a member of the corps diplomatique, hap- 


pened one evening to be sitting near a countess of high de- 
gree, to whom he was explaining, in very indifferent French, 
perhaps something about the public walks that surrounded 
his house, when, in the middle of his discourse, up went 


| the right leg, placing the foot exactly over the left knee, 


and presenting the sole of the diplomatic shoe fully in view 
of her ladyship’s eyes. The countess blushed through three 


layers of rouge, rose indignantly from her seat, and hurried |, 
to the other end of the room, declaring Uiat she had been 


grossly insulted by the English ambassador, who had mis- 
taken her for a cobbler, and held up the very soles of his 
shoes for her inspection. Mighty rage filled the bosoms 
of princesses, baronesses, and countesses; and the lord- 
marshal of the palace came with bows and smiles to the 
diplomatist, requesting that he would make some apology 
to the lady, who was no cobbler at all, but a person of high 
rank and great merit. Our excellent countryman was ut- 
terly confounded, not knowing what crime he had been 
guilty of, as he was well aware of the lady’s rank and re- 
spectability, and so far from speaking of shoe-soles, he had 
been speaking of willows (sau/es); and if the lady had seen 
the sole of his shoes, it arose merely from the circumstance 
of his having placed himself in an attitude very general in 
his own country. The explanation was readily received, as 
no one wished to press the point; but the whole court were 
convinced that it was a mere evasion, as no one could com- 
prehend why the ambassador should have presented the 
sole of the shoe toa lady while talking to her about wil- 
lows. " N'vmporte, n'importe, Monsieur ? Ambassadeur,” said 
the princess-consort to the unhappy diplomatist, who at- 
tempted to convince her of the truth of his asseveration, it 
is a Lagatelle already forgotten. We are always delighted 
to hear your excellency’s opinions about gardens, for you 
English have great taste in gardening ; but defend me from 
English attitudes!” 

This trifling anecdote tends, though ina feeble and in- 
sufficient way, to illustrate the worthlessness of all merely 
local, conventional, or professional finery or exquisiteness, 
whether displayed in wit, humor, attitude, or slang-jargon. 
Freedom from all these fetters is therefore indispensable | 
toa perfect gentleman and man of the world; while the 


constant display and jingling of such fetters show, on the | 


other hand, a limited understanding and an ignorance of 
society. Captain Sebretash. 


TRUE AND FALSE DELICACY. 

Above every other feature which adorns the female 
character delicacy stands furemost within the province of 
good taste. Not that delicacy which is perpetually in quest | 
of something to be ashamed of, which makes a merit of a 
blush and simpers at the false construction its own inge- 
nuity has put upon an innocent remark ; this spurious kind 
of delicacy is as far removed from good taste as from good 
‘eeling and sense; but that high-minded delicacy which 
maintains its pure and undeviating walk alike amongst | 
women as in the society of men; which shrinks from no 
necessary duty, and can speak when required, with serious- 
ness and kindness, of things at which it would be ashamed, 
indeed, to smile or to blush—that delicacy which knows 
how to confer a benefit without wounding the feelings of 
another, and which understands also how ard when to re- 
ceive one—that delicacy which can give alms without dis- 
play, and advice without assuming; and which pains not 
the most humble or susceptible being in creation. This is 
the delicacy which forms so important a part of good taste, 
that where it does not exist as a natural instinct, it is taught 
as the first principle of good manners, and considered as 
the universal passport to good society. Nor can this, the 
greatest charm of female character, if totally neglected in 
youth, ever be acquired in after life. When the mind has 
been accustomed to what is vulgar or gross, the fine edge of 
feeling is gone, and nothing can restore it. It is compara- 
tively easy, on first entering upon life, to maintain the page 
of thought unsullied by closing it against every improper 
image ; but when once such images are allowed to mingle 
with the imagination, so as to be constantly revived by 
memory, and thus to give their tone to the habitual mode 
of thinking and conversing, the beauty of the female charac- 


|| ter may, indeed, be said to be gone, and its glory departed. 


Mrs. Ellis’ Daughters ef England. 


Lord Bacon says that vain-glorious men are the scorn of 


| wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, || 


and the slaves of their own vaunts, 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
BE CHEERFUL ALWAY. 
Since life is brief, O never wear 
A cloud upon thy brow ; 
Erase the furrowed lines of care 
That make thee gloomy now. 


Nature, in glorious smiles arrayed, 
Invites thee to be gay- . 

Nor God's own image thus degrade 
By sadness and dismay. 


Be cheerful, and the sullen gloom 
That thickens in the sky 

Will disappear—and heaven assume 
A golden brilliancy. 


We make our daily cares, and bring 
The sorrows that destroy 

When, should we smile, be gay and sing, 
Life would have no alloy. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. Our 
boat, at first, glides swifily down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the little brook and 
winding of its grassy borders. The trees shed their blos- 
soms over our young heads, and the flowers on the brink 
seem to offer themselves to our young hands; we are in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but 
the stream hurries on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a wilder and 
deeper flood, and amid objects more striking and magnifi- 
cent. We are animated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
and industry passing before us, we are excited by short- 
lived success, or depressed and rendered miserable by some 
short-lived disappointment. But our evergy and our depend- 
ence are both in vain. The stream bears on, and our joys 
and griefs are left behind us; we may be shipwrecked, but 
Wwe cannot anchor; our voyage may be hastened, but we 
cannot be delayed ; whether rough or smooth, the river has- 
tens towards its home—the roaring of the waves is be- 
neath our keel, the land lessens from our eyes, the floods 
are lifted up around us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage there is no 
witness but the Infinite and Eternal. Bishop Heber 


MISCELLANEUVOUS READINGS, 


How few men seem to have formed a conception of the 
original dignity of their nature or the exalted design of 
their creation. Regarding themselves only as the creatures 
of time, endowed merely with anima! passions and intel- 
lectual faculties, their projects, and aims, and expectations 
are circumscribed by the narrow outlines of human life. 
They forget that instability and decay are written as with 
a sunbeam upon all earthly objects—that this world, with 
all its pageantry of pomp and power, is crumbling into dust; 
that the present life is scarcely deserving of a single thought, 
excepting as it forms the introduction to another; and that 
he alone acts either a prudent or a rational part, who 
frames his plans with a divect reference to that future and 
endless state of being. 

When Livia had attained such an asvendency over her 
husband, Agustus, that he could hardly refuse her anything, 
though Emperor of the world, many of the married ladies 
of Rome were anxious to know the secret and the source 
of her success, to whom she replied, “I rule by obeying !” 

When Baculard d’Armand, the Nestor of French litera- 
ture, at nearly ninety years of age was projecting some 
new labor, an octogenarian friend and savan, observed to 
him, “It is time for us to think of repose; at our age we 
ought to rest from our labors.” “Rest!” exclaimed Ar- 
mand, “shall we not have all eternity to rest in?” 

A sensible writer says that the whole secret in choosing 
well in matrimony may be taught in three words— Explore 
the character. A violent love fit is always the result of ig- 
norance; for there is not a daughter of Eve who has merit 
enough to justify a romantic love, though thousands may 
inspire that gentle esteem which is infinitely better. A 
woman-worshipper is a fool—a woman-hater a knave: 
both derive their mistakes from ignorance of the female 
world; for if the characters of women were fairly under- 
stood, they would be found too good to be hated, and vet 
not good enough to be idolized. Any sensibie man may 
love without idolizing a woman. 

He who thinks his place below him will certainly be 
below his place. 
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THE GLOVE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Berore his lion-court, 

To see the grisly sport, 
Sate the king! 

Beside him group'd his princely peers, 

And dames aloft, in circling tiers, 
Wreath’d round their blooming ring. 

King Francis, where he sate, 

Rais’d a finger—yawn'd the gate, 

And, slow from his repose, 

A Lion goes! 

Dumbly he gazed around 

The foe-encircled ground ; 

And, with a lazy gape, 

He stretch’d his lordly shape, 

And shook bis careless mane, 

And laid him down again! 

A finger rais’d the king 

And nimbly have the guard 

A second gate unbarr’d; 

Forth, with a rushing spring, 
A ticer sprung! 

Wildly the wild one yell'd 

When the lion he beheld ; 

And, bristling at the look, 

With his tail his sides he strook, 

And roll’d his rabid tongue ; 

In many a wary ring, 

He swept round the forest king, 
With a fell and rattling sound, 
And laid him on the ground, 

Grommelling! 

The king raised his finger; then 

Leap’d two Leorarps from the den 
With a bound; 

And boldly bounded they 

Where the crouching tiger lay 

Terrible! 

And he griped the beasts in his deadly hold ; 

In the grim embrace they grappled and roll’d; 
tose the lion with a roar, 

And stood the strife before ; 

And the wild-cats on the spot, 

From the blood-thirst wroth and hot, 
Halted still. 


Now, from the baleony above, 

A snowy hand let fall a glove 

Midway between the beasts of prey, 

Lion and tiger; there it lay, 

The winsome lady’s glove! 

Fair Cunigonde said, with a lip of seorn, 
‘To the knight Detorces—" If the love you have sworn, 
" Were as gallant and leal as you boast it to be, 
"T might ask you to bring back that glove to me !” 
The knight left the place where the lady sate ; 
The knight he has pass‘d through the fearful gate ; 
The lion and the tiger he has stooped above, 
And his fingers have closed on the lady's clove! 
All shaddering and stunn’d, they beheld him there 
The noble knights and the ladies fair; 
But loud was the joy and the praise the while 
He bore back the glove with his tranquil smile! 
With a tender look in her softening eyes, 
That promised reward to his warmest sighs, 
Fair Cunigonde rose her knight to grace. 
He toss’d the glove in the ladv’s face! 
" Nay, spare me the guerdon, at least,” quoth he: 
And he left for ever that fair ladye! 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A CHAPTER ON EXCLUSIVES. 

We,” said Ellen North, with a toss of her pretty head, 
and a contemptuous curl of the lips, as the street-door closed 
behind her father and his friend, “1 do think papa is the 
strangest man that I ever saw !” 

* How so?” inquired her mother quietly. 

* How so! why, mamma, I shouldn't suppose you would 
ask. Only think of his bringing that vulgar old codger 
here to dinner to-day.” 

“Tam very sorry, Ellen, if your father has dons anything 
to injure your delicate nerves; perhaps you had better re- 
tire to your room till you recover from the shock.” 

“You may laugh at me as much as you please, mamma 


but I know that if Mrs. A. or Mr. C. or Dr. L. had been | bitterly do I regret the day that I committed my only 


here, you would have been ashamed.” 

"T am not disposed to laugh, my child, however ridi- 
culous your notions might appear to others, for this is in 
reality a serious subject. Neither the presence of the visit- 
ers you have named, nor that of any others, would make 


| me ashamed to entertain this Mr. Selwyn, since I under- 
stand he is an old friend of your father’s. I never saw bim | 


before, but his being invited to dinner is a sufficient proof of 
his respectability, and I shall always be pleased to enter- 
tain any guest your father introduces.” 

"An old friend! I hope papa is not under any obligations 
to him ?” 

"]T know of no pecuniary obligations, but these are not 
always the deepest, Ellen.” 

“[T know what you would say, mamma, but there are dif- 
ferent classes in society, and | suppose men belonging to 
the same class have claims upon each other, but I don’t 
see why they should extend their claims to their superiors.” 
Mrs. North smiled, and Ellen perceiving that she had been 
uttering nonsense, attempted to cover her bad argument 
by ridiculing the old farmer. “Fut Mr. Selwyn is such a 
vulgar appearing man, mamma, why he is as coarse and 
rough as though he had been accustomed to the stable, or 
cobler’s stall, all his days. I verily believe*he never was 
in a parlor before; his loud voice almost frightened me, 
and then his great thick boots—dear me! one would think 
he was shod with iron.” 

"| perceive that you are somewhat agitated—” 

" Now, mamma!” 

"Well, L will not laugh at you—Mr. Selwyn’s face is 
certainly somewhat weather-beaten, and his features, as 
they should be, not very feminine, but I discovered nothing 
like vulgarity in his person or manners. His voice is strong 
and manly, and I will acknowledge, needs some softening 
down to sound well in a parlor, and his dress is just what 
I should expeci from the little that I saw of his character, 
plain, neat, and comfortable.” 

"Well, I am sure you can’t say but his behavior was 
clownish; didn’t you observe him eating with his knife, 
drinking from his saucer, and putting his napkin anywhere 
and everywhere but in the right place ?” 

" These are but trifles, Ellen, and only confirm what we 
should know without them, that custom has not made him 
acquainted with all the minutie of what we call refined 


society. 


"Then I shouldn’t think he would come here, even if 


papa did invite him.” 

" Ellen, my dear child, you don’t understand these things. 
Why should Mr, Selwyn refuse to dine with an old friend 
merely because there happens to be a little difference in 


their respective circumstances? They commenced life to- 


gether, one chose the noise and bustle, the cares and anx- 
ieties attendant on a mercantile life, and the other betook 
himself to his quiet farm; is this difference in tastes a rea- 
son why they should ever after be estranged ?” 

"Ts Mr. Selwyn rich, mamma ?” 

*] don’t know. Be that as it may, I knew by your 
father’s manner to-day that he esteems him highly, and 
he was evidently very much pained by your rude conduct.” 

"Well, I suppose there is no harm in being rude to rude 
people, and, for the life of me, I coulda’t help laughing at 
his stuf! bow and queer voice.” 

"A lady is a lady everywhere, Ellen, and I am ex- 
tremely sorry that you have so forfeited your claim to the 
title.” 

*O nonsense, mamma! the old fellow didn’t dream that 
I was making fun of him, and without doubt will tell his 
daughter that he boasted so much about, how delighted 
he was with the attentions of the charming Miss Ellen. 
Only think how condescendingly I played that beautiful 
waltz, and then—true, [ was a little vexed when, without 
giving me a single compliment, he asked for “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” as though I was expected to know such old-fash- 
ioned things.” 

* Ves, rather too condescending/y, Ellen; and since you 
seem to be insensibie to any claim but that of fashion, let me 
tell you that I never saw a true /ady put on an air of con- 
descension. If Mr. Selwyn had not pitied your vanity and 
folly, | presume he would have made you feel his disap- 
probation.” 

" Pity me!” exclaimed Ellen angrily, “really, mamma, 
I do not need the pity of such people, and hope I never 
shall. Pity, indeed! and I suppose he will bring his great, 
strapping, red-haired daughter to pity me next, and I shall 
have to play toa whole tribe of little Selwyns. Pah!” 

"O Ellen!” exclaimed Mrs. North, “if these are the 


boasted accomplishments that you left me to gain, most | 


| other friends, and burst into tears. 


| daughter to another’s guardianship.” 


” 


" Pardon me, dear mamma,” returned Ellen, somewhat 


| softened, “I did not intend to wound your feelings, and 


am extremely sorry for the ill-natured things I have said; 
but really, mamma, I couldn’t help laughing, indeed | 


| could not.” 


* * s * ll * * aa 


Months passed away, and Mrs. North’s utmost exertions 
were insufficient to eradicate the prejudices of Ellen which 
she had imbibed during a year that she had travelled with 
her cousins. She had the utmost dread of what she called 
parvenu society, and was very careful never to recognize as 
an acquaintance any but those who happened to belong to 
a particular circle. The consequence was that she lost the 
opportunity of gaining a great deal of useful information, 
rendered herself unhappy, made enemies unnecessarily, 
and often incurred the ridicule of her friends. 


* « * * * * * 4 


It was more than a year after the conversation recorded 
at the commencement of our chapter, that Mr. North en- 
tered the parlor earlier than was his wont, and strode two 
or three times across it, then with an air of dogged deter- 
mination stopped short and exclaimed, “ Well, it’s of no 
use to concea! it any longer—it's an ugly piece of business, 
and the sooner you know it the better.” Mrs. North, in 
some surprise, closed the volume she was reading, and 
Ellen, astonished more at her father’s strange manner than 
his words, let fall her embroidery-frame and started to her 
feet. Mr. North continued, in a softer tone, “ You, my dear 
Jane, who have never been elated by prosperity, will, | 
know, bear our reverses well; but Ellen—what will her 
boasted accomplishments avail her when she finds herself 
a beggar?” 

"What do you mean 2?” asked Mrs. North, with as much 
calmness as she could command. 

"Simply that I have failed—not fashionably, but utterly 
and hopelessly ; and on looking over my accounts to-night, 
I find that I have not a penny [ can honestly call my own, 
not even enough to procure a shelter for our heads. ‘This 
has not driven me crazy, as it does some men, because | 
know I havea sensible wife—” A sob from Ellen, who was 
extended on the sofa, interrupted him, and seeing that the 
face of his wife was very pale, he ventured to express a 
hope that all might not yet be as bad as he supposed. 

It was in vain that Mr. North endeavored to encourage 
his family; his affairs were quite as much deranged as he 
had represented them, and as he scorned all subterfuge, 
the news soon spread throughout the city. 

It was with difficulty that Mrs. North preserved her 
calmness through the scenes that foilowed, and Ellen, find- 
ing herself neglected by the summer friends she had trust- 
ed, confined herself to her apartment. 

A week passed away, and the little family having par- 
tially recovered trom the shock, were once more seated in 


| the pleasant back parlor, endeavoring to devise some means 


of future support. 

“It is quite as bad as I expected,” said Mr. North, “ but 
I will not retain a penny lawfully another's. I have been 
unwise, blind, mad perhaps, but I will not be unjust. If] 
only had a place where I could with propriety leave you 
and Ellen.” 

" Why not let us go to uncle's, papa ?” asked Ellen. 

secause,” returned the father, “although your punish- 

ment be just, it might not be salutary. You would now be, 
among them, the very being they taught you to despise.” 

"O my cousins,”"—Ellen began, but she remembered 


| their exclusive notions and the unexpected change in her 


" O dear, dear!” ex- 
claimed the poor girl, “to think there was not one true 
friend among them all.” ‘ 

" Because the friendship was built on a wrong basis,” 
said Mrs. Nerth, not, however, without a sigh, for she tco 
had been deceived. 

"A letter, sir!” said a servant entering. Mr. North took 
the letter, gave ita cursory glance and threw :t on the table. 

"Why don’t you read it?” inquired his wife. 

" Because we have more important business now than 
reading the letters of strangers,” said Mr. North, examin- 
ing the seal. ‘ The post-mark is indistinct and the hand- 
writing strange ; some business communication, I presume, 
and IT have done with business.” 

"No, not done with it,” said his wife cheerfully, “ only 
laying plans to begin anew. But if you will read your let- 
ter, when you have finished I will disclose to you a little 
plan of my own.” Mr. North broke the seal and listlessly 
cast his eye upon the page. The contents, however, seemed 
of more consequence than he had imagined, for his face 
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suddenly became flushed, his lip quivered, and the big 
drops collected in his eye, rolled down his cheek, aud 


I| 
} 


lodged upon the paper. He had not wept before, and his | 


wife was alarmed. “ There, read it!” said he, passing the 
letter to her hand, “I cannot.” Mrs. Norton read aloud: 

"Dear Nev—A piece of news which reached my ears 
last night has made me bold enough to write and demand 
a favor of you. Now, don’t refuse me, for I have quite set 
my heart upon it, and shall follow my letter to town as 
soon as possible, to use force if necessary in carrying you 
off. I have a house close by my own that I should be glad 
to lease, and it would be such a delightful thing to have 
you for a neighbor, that I am determined to carry the point 
with you. You may as well sell off your fine furniture, for 
you would have no use for it here, and I have good, solid, 
farmer’s stuff enough to make your new mansion quite de- 
cent and comfortable. I insist on your coming at least to 
spend the summer with us, but will promise when you get 
weary of a country life to detain you no longer. 

*Ricnarp Serwyn.” 

* The vulgar old codger!” said Mrs. North in a low tone 
to Ellen, but Ellen had at the commencement of the letter, 
as if she more than guessed its author, buried her face in 
the sofa cushions, and she only replied in a tone quite as 
low as her mother’s, “ Oh, mamma, how can I see him ?” 

She did not see him, however, and was readily pardoned. 
The house in the country which Mr. Selwyn had purposely 
purchased on hearing of the misfortune of his friend, proved 
a little paradise, where Mr. North spent a long and happy 
life. As to the “strapping red-haired daughter,” she was 
found to be the sweetest little Hebe that ever bloomed 
among the wild flowers and breathed the pure air of the 
country, and to our heroine she was the best and dearest of 
friends. 

The moral to our little story is apparent, yet would we 
say to the young, the thoughtless, and the proud, judge not 
from outward appearances. Worth often clothes itself in a 
homely garb, and folly, meanness, and imbecility stalk 
proudly in the halls of fashion, as the diamond hides its 
brilliancy in the sands of India, while the false jewel glit- 
ters in the gilded casket. ¥. L. Miscellany. 





GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


A TIME-LY ARTICLE. 


WRITTEN IN TEN MINUTES. 


* Time and tide tarry for no man.” 

“ Quid times?” 

“Time travels in divers places with divers persons: T'll tell you who 
Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops withal, and 
who he stands still withal.” 

MINUTE THE FIRST 

Wuen the wise man said there was a time for all things, 
he of course alluded to dinner-time, supper-time, and bed- 
time, and doubtless thyme for stuffing! 

Pleasure is universally considered past:me, and New 
Year’s day, when ¢:/ts are exchanged, the present time! 

MINUTE THE SECOND. 

Time was called Chronos by the Greeks, and Saturn by 
the Latins, which signified, according to Cicero, “ one who 
is full of years.” ‘Time was said to devour and consume all 
things: tempus edax rerwm, as the elegant Horace expresses 
it; and, according to his portrait-painters, the poets, he is 
represented as a lean, lank old gentleman, with evident 
symptoms of no credit with the Nugees and Suulizes of his 
day. A bald head, with the exception of a solitary lock 
pendant from his wrinkled forehead, which the prudent 
and economical, with a sort of refined cruelty, instruct their 
pupils to pluck on every oceasion; for “ Take Time by the 
forelock ” is the very first maxim taught in their schools, 
notwithstanding the respect which his venerable and flow- 
ing beard ought naturally to command. 

These fanciful gentry, the poets, have also provided the 
old gentleman with a pair of wings—armed him, like an 
Irish laborer in harvest, with a scythe, and stuck a delicate- 
waisted hour-glass in his bony fist. 

The rhyming rogues were, like many of their craft, 
Time-servers; but there is less of fact than fiction in their 


description. 


MINUTE THE THIRD. 


Some bewail the enormous waste of Time, as if he were | 


afflicted with the dropsy, or were an alderman of Coc- 
kaigne, and an unfailing guest at the celebrated turtle- 
feasts. 

Others, again, talk of their spare Time, as if he were a 
lean pauper, and could be employed at ™ stone-breaking ” 
wager. 


GAZETTE OF LITERATURE 


AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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In fact, the old fellow appears to be a sort of Jack-of-all- || too | late, and Slow is muleted in a round sum and consider- 
trades, and able to turn his hand to any thing; for he is | 


employed by one in painting, by another in fiddling, while 
some sporting youths, by way of a lark, as they term it, 
actually “run against Time,” without the least regard to 
his age and infirmities; and, if the wager be accepted, Time 
is at least spent, if he be not “ out of breath.” 

It is no wonder, overwhelmed by these various vexa- 
tions, that Time becomes distracted. Yes, “ Time out 
o’ mind ” is now a household phrase in the language ; and, 


in this case, it is said the best “ Time-keepers ” are punctual | 


men and musicians ! 

Some ruthless rebels boast of “ killing Time;” but this 
is a mere farce, an idle fagon de parler; for, like clocks 
that run down, they are more frequently “ wound up,” and 
“go” rapidly, and Time ultimately kills them. 

MINUTE THE FOURTH. 

The pagans mu/tiplied their gods; the moderns have di- 
vided Time, and we have now consequeutly a perfect pan- 
theon. Among others too numerous to mention, there 
are—hard times—piping times—bad times—good times 
—sad times—merry times—a long time—a short time—a 
miserable time—a happy time—the time o’ night—the 
time o’ day—and “such times as never was.” But the 
most classically correct of all is pudding-time; for the sa- 
turnalia invented in honor of old Chronos were ceiebrated 
at Christmas, which is indubitably the pudding-time par 
exce/lence—at least in Old England. 

MINUTE THE FIFTH. 

“Tam very particular in the distribution of my time,” 
said H——; for " time is the stuff that life is made of,” as 
Benjamin Franklin, or some other sage, has justly observed; 
and, moreover, being perfectly convinced of the truth of 
the old saw, 

" Early to bed, and early to rise, 

" Makes a man healthy, wealtay, and wise.” 
] am always stirring betimes. I have a bantam-cock who 
is an infallible regulator, for he punctually arouses me of a 
morning. I call bim my gallinaceovs clock! 

" Your croew-nometer would be imore appropriate!” re- 
marked B—. 

SIXTH. 


MINUTE THE 

Time is a perfect optical delusion, being apparently long 
or short, according as the mental telescope through which 
he is observed is handled, some looking at him through 
the smaller end, others reversing it, and “ taking a sight” 
through the larger. 

Thus, fox example: Time to a lover about to be noosed 
by Hymen, or an expectant heir to a goodly estate, appears 
long; to a culprit about to be noosed by Mr. John Ketch of 
the Old Bailey, to a piccaninny at a pantomime, or toa 
school-boy in the vacation, appears extremely short! 

MINUTE THE SEVENTH. 

To-morrow is the coin with which the procrastinator 
pays the urgent demands of that detestable dun—To-day, 
who is continually at his elbow; or it is rather his I. 0. U. 
or promissory note, which he never honors, but continual- 
ly renews. Time, however, saves his conscience, for no 
sooner is To-morrow born than old Chronos becomes its 
sponsor, and names it To-day; thus aiding and abetting 
the quibbling procrastinator in his fraudulent pretences and 
evasion. The consequences of this conduct are, however, 
always costly, and sometimes fatal to those who indulge 
in it, and frequently, indeed, approaches the borders of 
insanity. 

Tom Tortoise receives a letter with the information that 
his maternal uncle is dangerously ill. 

* Ah!” cries he, “I suppose I must post off and see the 
old fugey—must exhibit my affection—so I'll pack up and 
be off—to-morrow !” 

He goes, and, alas! finds the “ old fogey ” is “ 
fore his arrival, aud, vexed at his deiay, has lefi the bulk 


gone ™ be- 
g 


of his property to some distant relative, or some friend of 


| ting forth an awful extent of damages, and the threat ofan | 


“to-day,” who was cunningly “doing the attentive” on 


the spot! 
A neighbor complains to old Slow that, in consequence 


of a hole in his fences the peripatetic pork of the said Slow 
have been enjoying themseives in his flower-gardens, and 
in their porcine ignorance of botany mistaken some valu- 
able bulbous roots for turnips, or other legitimate food for 
swine. 

"Ov! oy!” grunts Slow, blowing an awful cloud from 
his yard of clay, "T maun see to that—to-morrow !” 

To-morrow comes, and with ita “ lawyer's letter,” set- 


' action. A compromise is insinuated, but his dilatory dispo- 
sition prompts him still to put off the evil day until itis || 


able costs. 

To-morrow is, in fact, a notorious cheat—a promise- 
breaker, who is always coming, but never appears; there- 
fore’put no faith in him, but Trust in To-day, who isa 


| plain-spoken, honest servant, who is always at your side, 


and ready to obey your bidding. 


MINUTE THE EIGHTH. 


“The difference between a bankrupt and a watch,” 
said B——., “is, that the former “ goes,” and is “ wound- 
up,” while the latter is always “wound-up” before it 
t goes!" 

Being in the artillery-ground when they were firing m- 
nute guns, he observed that those field pieces ought in this 


instance to be called fime-pneces g 


MINUTE THE NINTH. 
We have thus far learnedly discoursed of Time, when, 
strange to say, we have suddenly convinced ourselves there 
is no such thing—that we have reared our building on a 
foundation of sand, and that Time is an “airy nothing.” 
That to-day, yesterday, and to-morrow, are all nonsense 
and intangible nothings, for will not to-day be yesterday 
to-morrow, and to-morrow yesterday on the following day ? 
Time hath neither beginning nor end. It isa cirele—and 
all dates, periods, and ages are arbitrary and nonsensical. 
It is true we know from memory that Julius Casar and 
Jim Crow have had their day, which in language gives 
the idea of time past, but the earth still revolves round 
the sun, albeit, notwithstanding the acknowledged truth 
of the Newtonian system, both foolish people and phileso- 
phers still talk of suarise and sunset—which, according to 
that profound astronomer, is sheer nonsense. There is no 
such thing as Time. 
MINUTE THE TENTH. 
However indifferently some of our readers may regard 
this philosophical essay, (considering it probably of only 
temporary wterest,) if they peruse it in a proper spirit, the 
good effects thereot will exhibit themselves—in time, and 
we have faith, hope, and charity enough to believe (with a 
sprinkling of confidence to boot) that these who seek will 
tind every thing they want—in Time! 
ALrrep Crow@viL.. 


SNAKES AND A SNAKE-KILLER, 


Tom Pun.an (so let us call him) was as good a fellow as 
ever drilled a company of sepoys, or uttered a good pun at 
Brave and generous, like almost 


a company’s mess-table. 
In a word, he 


all his countrymen, Tom was fool-hardy. 
was a regular out-and-out “ Tipperary boy.” 

One evening, having exhausted every other topic for bet- 
ting, we were trying our utmost to see who could jump 
highest, when Lindsay backed himself for twenty gold mo- 
hurs to touch the top of a high folding-door. The offer was 
accepted, and my friend took his spring. He succeeded in 
accomplishing the task, but as he descended we remarked 
he had suddenly turned deadly pale, and gasped for breath. 
The cause was, however, apparent; he had touched with 
his fingers a cobra manilla, which had been lying at full 
length on the top edge of the open door, So sudden had 
heen the motion, that the snake had not had time to inflict 
his mortal bite, but, pushed from his airy position, had 
fallen on the floor in the midst of us. 

A scream burst from almost every lip, and a regular 
" sauve gu: peut” took place, many rushing out of the room, 
and even the house, faneying themselves pursued by the 
fell reptile. Not so, however, Philau, who happened to be 
present. He suddenly caught up a riding-whip which was 
lving on a chair, and advancing boldly up to the cobra, 
killed it ata single blow, to the admiration of every one 
present. 

On one oceasion, returning alonz the Bund at Berham- 
pore, (a high steep bank erected to keep out the river,) 
which was so narrow on the top as to allow of only one 
person walking on it, tolerably well primed with liquor, 
preceded by his krdtmutgar carrying a lighted torch, Tom 
suddenly checked the song he was bellowing out, on seeing 
his servant throw down the torch and rush into the stream. 
By the light of the still burning brand he beheld a cobra 
capella already dancing on its tail, ready to spring at him, 


| its spectacled eyes beaming like two red-hot cinders, its 


hood raised, its every joint in motion. ‘Tom did not like 
the looks of his enemy, but still he scorned to fly ; so draw- 
ing his sword, he manfully attacked the serpent. How he 
managed it no one ever knew, not even himself; but cer- 


| tain it is in about half an hour afterwards he was found 


lying fast asleep on the body of the snake, the head of 








Tom’s sabre. | 
But perhaps the coolest, the most determined proof of || 


his resolution, was one that happened a few days before I | 
was introduced to him. Philan, like many others in India, | 


chose to keep up many of his European habits, and among |, 


others, that of preserving a neatly-fitted-up dressing-room, 
with a table, on which he was able to have constantly dis- 
played the silver ornaments and mother-of-pearl-handled- 
razors, contained in a splendid case, given tv him by an old 
aunt when he sailed from Europe. His boots were ranged 
with care along the wall, his whips hung round, sporting 
prints studded the chunam (a composition or shining mor- 
tar resembling marble) sides of the chamber. In fine, he 
had a regular English-looking dressing-room. 

Now one morning Tom was pulling on a boot, when he 
suddenly felt something in it. It was cold and clammy ; the 
chill of its nature struck through the thin silk stocking he 
wore. It moved, it writhed; it was evidently a snake. 
Who can imagine, far less portray, the agony of the poor 
fellow, who at once believed he was a dead man! Some 
men, indeed | may almost say every one, would have 
paused under these circumstances, or attempted to have 
withdrawn his foot. In either of these eases death would 
have been the instant result. This all flashed, with a rapidi- 
ty which nothing but thought possesses, across the mind of 
Tom. The snake was under his foot, evidently pinned 
down, striving to turn itself in order to bite. He at once 
saw his only hope. He pulled on the boot with considera- 
ble swiftness, and starting up, stamped on the iron edge of 
the Venetian blinds, continuing to do so with the fury of 
despair for nearly a minute, to the surprise and horror of 
his surdar, who, unconscious of his motive, thought his 
master had suddenly gone mad. Then sinking, overcome 
with agitation and fatigue, on the chair, he ordered the 
man to pull off his boot. He did so, when out rolled a 
small green snake, one of the most deadly of its kind, 
crushed to death, jammed to a perfect jelly. 

The man who had accomplished such deeds was justly 
looked upon as one of the bravest men in India. 

I dined, shortly after this last exploit, with Tom Philan 
at his mess. The dinner passed off with much festivity. 
Many had been the proofs of daring recounted to us of mem- 
bers of the corps present, and many the boasts of what | 
they intended to do, when suddenly a young ensign, who | 
was rising from the table, turned round and uttered a piere- | 
ing scream. We looked back—every eye was directed to- | 
wards the spot on which he had glanced, when, to our 
horror, we saw an enormous snake slowly crawling towards | 
us. In another instant every soul had risen from his place, 
and were flying away across the square in front of the ean- 
tonment as fast as our legs would carry us. Tom Philan 
led the van, shouting with fear, as if the monster were al- 
ready coiled round his limbs. A few minutes’ reflection | 
emboldened some of the party to return. We found the | 
reptile already dead, despatched by one of the servants. It 
was a rock-suake, an animal wholly innocuous. It mea- 
sured some eight feet long, and was a beautiful specimen 
of its kind. 1 begged to have it, in order to send it home to 
some friends in England to preserve. It was given me, and | 
I returned home with it dangling on my arm, laughing at 
the cowardice displayed by one, when ably supported, 
frightened out of his wits in the midst of an armed assem- 
bly by a harmless reptile, who had, single-handed, per- | 
furmed such feats of valor, and destroyed serpents of the 


most deadly kind. Bentley's Miscellany, 


OYSTER EATING. 

In every age people have been fond of oysters, and num- 
bers of our citizens often luxuriate on a finer and larger spe- 
cies than those which Roman epicures former!y imported 
from Britain. Now, when a gentleman indulges in this food 
in the ordinary way, he affords a striking illustration of the 
pressure of the atmosphere. A large one is opened by the 
restaurateur, who also loosens the animal from its shell and 
presents it on one-half of the latter. The imitator of the boa 
then approaches his lips to the nearly slain vietim; and, | 
when they come in contact with but a portion of it, he im- 
mediately dilates his chest as in the act of respiration, 
when the air, endeavoring to rush into his mouth to in- 
flate the thorax, drives the oyster before it, and with a ve- | 
locity that is somewhat alarming to an inexperienced spec- 
tator. If any one should doubt this to be effected by atmos- | 
pheric pressure, let him fully inflate his lungs previous to 
attempting thus to draw an oyster into his mouth, and he 


gun-barrel, and the end being closed, a vacuum was pro- 


duced in front of it; after which the atmosphere was | 


allowed to act suddenly on the ball, when it was driven 
through the tube with the velocity of a thousand feet ina 
second. Jusiso with the oyster. It lies inertly at the orifice 


of the devourer’s mouth; a partial vacuum is made in front | 


of it by the act of respiration ; and on dilating the chest, the 


| atmosphere drives it in a twinkling down the natural tube 


in the throat, though, to be sure, with a velocity somewhat 


less than that cf bullets through Papin’s gun. 
Ewbank's Hydraulics and Mechanics. 


TO A FRIEND. 
All worldly dreams decay, 
Like stars that pass away 
When midnight’s voice hath flown; 
No crowning glory burneth, 
But back from earth it turneth, 
Unmated and alone. 


There is no converse here 
That changeless doth appear ; 
Like blossoms from the tree, 
The joys, a home that find 
Within the care-worn mind, 
Alas! as quickly flee. 
Leaf after leaf doth fade, 
And dies the summer shade, 
The bird no longer sings : 
Thus sad and desolate 
The unremembered fate 
Of all delightful things. 


But éhou, my gentle friend, 
W hose visions heavenward tend, 

Shall not so vainly die. 
But bird-like it is thine 
In heavenly song to shine 

1 presence in the sky! — Robert Charles Welsh. 

BATHING IN GRENADA, 

Our guide conducted us to a bathing establishment, very 
prettily arranged, with small rooms disposed about a grass 
plat overshadowed by grape-vines, and occupied for the 
most part by a reservoir of very clear water. So far all was 
well; but of what do you imagine the bathing-tubs were 
made, of copper, of zinc, stone or wood ? Not at all—you 
have not been there—you shall be told, for you would never 
guess. They were enormous jars of clay, like those in 
which oil is kept. These new-lashioned baths were sunk 
in the earth about two thirds of their height. Before being 
potted in their pitchers, we caused them to be lined with 
a white cloth, a precaution of cleanliness which seemed 
very strange to the attendant, and which we were forced 
to recommend several times before we could be obeyed, so 
much was he surprised at it. He explained this faney to 
himself by making a gesture of pity with his shoulders and 
head, and saying, in an under tone, the single word, In- 
gleses! We held ourselves squattering in our pots, our 
heads out in the manner of partridges in the pot, and 
making a sufficiently ludicrous appearance. I never till then 
perfectly comprehended the story of Ali Baba, or the Forty 
Thieves, which I had heretofore found hard to believe, and 
which had sometimes led me to doubt fora moment the 
veracity of the Thousand and one Nights. 
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A LEGAL MODE OF GIVING AN ORANGE. 

I give you all and singular my interest and estate, 

tight, utle, claim, advantage, in the orange on that plate; 
With all its rind, its pulp and pips, its juice as well as skin, 
And all right and advantage, too, that you can find therein; 
With full power at the time to bite, pull, eut, squeeze, suck, 
Or otherwise to give away, as fancy may think meet, [ or eat, 
As fully and effectually as I, the said A. B. 

Am entitled now to bite, suck, as him induces me; 


Or otherwise to cut the same, or give the same away, 


| With or without its rind and skin, juice, pulp and pips, I say; 
| Or any thing hereinbefore, or hereinafter said, 


In any other instrument, or any deeds or deed, 

To the contrary in any wise, likewise and notwithstanding; 

With much more to the same effect, where rhyme is not 
commanding. 

And such is but a sample of the laws as now they stand, 


, To pass an orange legally and safely hand to hand; 


THE FINE ARTS. 


CLARK'S GALLERY OF PAINTINGS. 
Tue Inrant St. Jonny anv THe Lamp, dy Correggio.—lt 


has been our good fortune to see many fine pictures, un- 


questioned originals, by masters of every age and country 
where the fine arts have flourished, and we do not hesitate 
in saying we have never seen a finer specimen of the ex- 
quisite art of painting-than this. The figures project from 
the canvass, and look much more like sculptured objects or 
real life than painting. This picture, with many others that 
we could name, should not be permitted to go into any pri- 
vate collection. There ought to be spirit and feeling enough 
in a rich community like oxrs to establish a public gallery 
for all time, where artists should be encouraged to study 
and copy, and where their own productions could be fos. 
tered and brought into notice. We could name a gentleman 
whose abundant wealth could not be more usefully or ap- 
propriately employed than in establishing a gallery of the 
kind, where artists could concentrate their productions of 
painting and sculpture, and where gratitude and genius 
would unite in perpetuating in living works a deathless 
name to its munificent founder. 

Sr. Peter pe Atcantara, 6y Guido.—The proprietor of 
this gallery, while in Italy making collections for it, must 
have enjoyed extraordinary advantages in obtaining intel- 
ligence and visiting monasteries and convents, for it would 
have been next to impossible to have obtained from sources 
publicly known so many original and rare pictures by the 
older masters. The one now before us is the likeness of a 
holy monk finely delineated; and if not by Guido, it is an 
original of great power and extraordinary execution, and 
could only have been obtained from some such source. 

Sr. Catuentne, by Guido.—The style and coloring, and 
indeed the whole character of this picture is so different 
from the one we have just noticed, as to induce among the 
uninitiated in such matters a disbelief that both are by the 
same greatartist. But the genius of Guido was too mighty tu 
be held in check by imitations of any kind; he was too 
great a master to be confined to any thing exclusive, either 
in style or coloring, but soared aloft with an unconstrained 
eagle’s flight. 

Diana AND ENDYMION, AND THE DEATH oF Anonis, by Cor- 
reggw.—Two small piciures, capitally executed, and in 
every respect worthy of their author. Among such a col- 
lection, embracing as it does so many subjects of history, 
both sacred and profane, and vastly excelling in numbers 
and size any thing of the kind ever exhibited in this city, 


| these small pictures would be overlooked by most visiters ; 


and unless they were to be particularly pointed out, their 
merits would be unobserved. The longer they are examined 


| the more masterly will their execution appear, and we are 


greatly deceived in our judgment if a careful study does not 
richly repay a protracted notice. 

Tue Hoty Famiry, 4y Titian.—This is a magnificent 
specimen of this great master. Although we disapprove of 
the subject, it cannot be denied that it is full of interest and 
powerfully delineated. Elizabeth, the mother of St. John, 
holds the infant Savior in her lap ready to perform the cus- 
tomary ablutions of the East; while Joseph, overcome by 
prolonged vigils, is s!eeping in an erect position, leaning his 
head on his hand. The other figures in the foreground are 
the infant St. John and St. Theresa. The whole is grouped 
with a view to give the greatest effect to the subject, and 
well has the artist succeeded. 

Sr. Joun, by Guereino.—This is another of those won- 
derful productions that actually look as if they breathed 
from the canvass. If there were no other pictures in the 
gallery to be seen than this single head, it would pay the 
visiter richly for his time. 

Tre TWo MaryYs WEEPING OVER THE CORPSE OF Jesvs, Ay 
Bartolomo Della Porta.—This is a kindred subject, and, 
like the other, full of pathos. There can be no hesitation 
in pronouncing it an original picture, and were it not for 
reasons already stated, we should like to say more in de- 
tail of its extraordinary merits. 

We have exceeded our proposed limits in even our brief 
notices, though we have omitted many of the most attrac- 
tive pictures. We have wished to call public attention to 
the materials which exist in our midst for cultivating and 


| gratifying a taste for the fine arts. Few are aware of the 


copiousness and value of the collection which we have no- 
ticed. We do not pretend to say that all its paintings attri- 


| buted to great masters are genuine, but many of them at 


least deserve to be so, and possess intrinsic merits inde- 


will find as much difficulty to accomplish it as to smoke a 
pipe or a cigar with his mouth open. 

The philosophical mode of transmitting oysters to the 
stomach is identical in principle with that proposed by 


| 
i 


|| One word left out, (and some now are, and others not ia i} 
| place,) [case. 
|| The orange would be forfeited, and none could help the | 


pendent of any borrcwed from great names. We can safely 
say that the gallery will amply repay a careful examis 
nation. M. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Se.r-pevoTion, or the History of Katherine Randolph, by the author of 
« The only Daughter.” Edited by the author of “ The Subaltern.” Harper 


& Brothers. 1842. 

Tue fair and gentle authoress of this touching tale, when 
she threw off the garments of mortality which prevented 
her from realizing her ideal dreams of perfection, left this 
legacy asa memento of her upward aspirations. Asin most 
female stories, the favorite characters are elevated much 
above every-day humanity, and are too completely exempt 
from the frailties of ordinary life; but so noble are their 
impulses, and so happy the results, that it is difficult to cen- 
sure this poetical tendency. The present work is a tale of 
Scotland, with the usual staples of love, villany, hopes, 
fears, but more than usual " seli-devotion ” on the part ofa 
sister, Whose enthusiastic and self-sacrificing affection for 
her brother gives title to the story. It is edited by the ve- 
teran in the field of literature, G. R. Gleig, who tells us 


that the authoress, “ who never wrote a line of which the 
tendency wat not to improve the moral feeling as well as | 


to amuse the fancy of the reader, has been removed, in the 
very spring time of her youth and beauty, from this world 


to a better.” 


Tue Westuinster Review for October, (republished by 
Joseph Mason, 102 Broadway) possesses unusual variety 
and interest. It descends from the customary stilts cia 
Quarterly by devoting its leading article toa highly lauda- 
tory and amusing review of Punch, or the London Chari- 
vari.” This is followed by an elaborate essay on the “ mo- 
dern art and science of history,” from its origin in “the 
first man’s talk to his first child” down to the present day. 
A discriminating notice of the poems of Tennyson seems, 
from the style and initials, to be witten by Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes, himself a poet of fine taste and genius. An 
essay on the uses and abuses of English Criticism, urges 
with much power and plausibility the benefits which would 
arise from abolishing the anonymous in criticism, and ap- 
pending the name of the writer to every review. It is main- 
tained that this would secure competency and consistency, 
and consequently justice and impartiality. The Westmin- 
ster Review itself already approaches this by subscribing 


the initials of its contributers to their articles, and its cri- | 


ticisms are generally distinguished, whether as a conse- 
quence or only coincidence, by unusual fairness and ability. 


Toexr’s MercuaNts” Macazrne for November, contains, 
among other articles, an able paper upon “ Mehemet Ali 
and the Commerce of Egypt,” from the pen of J. E. Coo- 
ley, Esq. well known as the author of " The American in 
Egypt,” one of the most interesting and amusing works of 
modern travel. Mr. Cooley gives a comprehensive view of 
the commerce of Fgypt from the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the ships of Neco II to the present days. He vin- 
dicates Mehemet Ali from the slanderous imputation of be- 
ing “a foolish knave and blood-thirsty tyrant,” and charac- 
terizes him as “one of the most enlightened and liberal- 
minded mea in the Turkish empire.” 


A Lectvrs on Lectvres, being “ A discourse on the im- 
port and value of the popular lecturing of the day, pro- 
nounced before the literary socicties of the university of 
Vermont, by Calvin Pease,” is a production of unusual 
depth of thought. It is characterized by an elevation of 
tone and a comprehensiveness of philosophical method 
evidently modelled on Coleridge. The style is often too 
diffuse and too fall of Germanisms, but its main argument, 
thata discourse should have an arranging, methodizing idea 
as a vital principle, is well developed aud sustained. 


Tue Foreign Quarterty for November, (republished 
by Joseph Mason, 102 Broadway,) has become notorious 
from its article, now familiar to the whole country, on 
"The Newspaper Literature of America.” It also contains 
papers on celebrated crimes, on the letters of Margaret of 
Navarre, on the first philosophers of Greece, the Idyls of 
Theocritus, &e. 


The Messrs. Harpers are entering heartily into the plan 
of “serial” publications. In addition to their " Library of 
select novels,” they announce “ Brande’s Encyclopedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art,” to be completed in twelve 
parts, and “ Alison's History of Europe, from 1789 to 1815,” 
to fill sixteen numbers; all toappear in semi-monthly parts, 
at twenty-five cents each. The convenient size of their se- 


rials renders them far superior to the huge sheet republica- | 


tions, and the high character of the standard works which 
they have selected to open their enterprise, makes it merit 
the warmest support of the reading public. 


{f TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The author of the heretical culogium on “ the Bachelor,” 


published on the last page, intends it as a response to what 
he considers the injustice done his race by an article upon 
them published on another page.—The curious in versifi- 
cation will find the apparent irregularity of the song on 
the first page resolving itself, when the lines are read con- 
tinuously, into a succession of regular tambics.—The 


verses of S. W. B. are too careless in their metre.—The 


contributions of “ Verona,” and G.S&. ave re spectfully 


declined. 
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NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


The Israelites in Egypt.—The production of this sacred 
drama is the most important event in our musical annals 
which has occurred since the introduction of the Italian 
opera. The manager of the Park Theatre merits high 
praise and hearty support for his exertions in an enterprise 
of such magnitude and risk, and affording enjoyment of so 
refined and elevated a cast. Its success has been well de- 
served. While the music is of an order to gratify the most 
cultivated taste, it is equally attractive to the unscientific. 
The scenery is characteristic of the land of the Sphinx, and 
the costumes and decorations are generally correct and 
tasteful. The chorusses, numbering some seventy persons, 
surpass in power and effect any thing yet heard in this 
country. Mr. Seguin sustained the character of the Hebrew 
prophet with great dignity and impressiveness. Mrs. Se- 
guin was also in excellent voice. The introduction of Han- 

| del’s music into a composition of Rossini is of questionable 
propriety, but presented most satisfactory apologies in the 
grand chorus of “ He gave them hailstones for rain,” and 
the graceful melody of “ angels ever bright and fair.” Most 
of our city readers bave doubtless enjoyed the representa- 
tion ip person, but others, who know it only by the excite- 
ment and admiration which it has aroused, may be inte- 

| rested in a brief description of its prominent points. 

The opening scene shows the Hebrew encampment with- 
out the walls of Memphis. The Israelites, men, women, 
and children, fill the stage, and burst out into a chorus of 
| lamentation for their bondage. Moses enters and rebukes 


their want of faith. Anai and Elizene next appear, eseaped , 


from the court of Pharaoh, and tell how Amenophis, the 
son of the Egyptiar king, smitten with love for Anai, claims 
her as his slave, and urges Pharaoh to forbid the departure 
of the Israelites. A burst of indignation introduces the mag- 
' nificent chorus, " He gave them hailstones for rain.” Aaron 
enters and announces that Pharaoh, moved by the entrea- 
ties of Sinaide, his queen, has consented to set the Hebrews 
free. A rainbow appears in the sky as a token of divine 
favor, and the Israelites disperse. Anai alone remains, and 
is met by Amenophis, the Egyptian prince, who urges his 
A passionate duett of much 


love, but without success. 
beauty ensues, but is interrupted by the signal for the ga- 
thering of all the Hebrews, sounded by the trumpet in 
a strain familiar to every lover of music as the stirring 
" March from Moses in Egypt.” The Israelites reappear 
and raise a hymn of praise and joy. Pharaoh enters, re- 
vokes his permission, and threatens Moses with death for 
his resistance. The prophet raises his wand, and dark 
clouds spread over the sky ; a fearful tempest arises, and a 
terrific shower of fire falls upon the distant city. 
The second part discloses the interior of Pharaoh's pa- 
lace enveloped in darkness, the ninth plague. A terror- 
stricken chorus of Egyptians lament this calamity in the 
wailing minor of “Oh! awful darkness,” and prevail on 
Pharaoh to call Moses. The messenger gropes his way 
out, and returns with the prophet. Pharaoh plights his 
word to free the Israelites, and at the invocation of Moses 
the light of day reappears in full splendor. A joyful septette 
and chorus follow. The scene is changed to the Temple of 
Isis, where the idols worshipped by the Egyptians are seen 
raised on high, and receive the homage of a procession 
bearing various offerings. Pharaoh with his suite enters 
| and is followed by Moses, who claims his promise. QOzi- 

rides, the high priest, interposes, and demands from Moses 

homage to Isis. Moses and Ozirides together call upon 
their divinities, and the appeal of the Hebrew prophet is 
answered by flames descending upon the idols, which fall 
to the ground while the sacred Bow appears in the sky. 
Amenophis calls on his father to puaish the Hebrew magi- 


|| Pharaoh, in defiance, invests his son with the insignia of his 
|| regal power. Amenophis sentences Moses to death, and 


cian. Moses threatens the death of the first-born, and | 
|| day a passenger is often compressed into little more than 


|; half that space. 


|| rushes forward to execute the doom in person. As he ad- 


vances Moses raises his wand, and a thunderbolt descends 
and strikes the young prince dead. Pharaoh with anguish 
bids Moses and his people begone to the desert, and the 
second part closes with a united chorus of Israelites and 
Egyptians, the latter urging and the former exulting in 
their departure. 

In the third part the Israelites are seen on the borders 
of the Red Sea. While they rejoice at their freedom they 
see Pharaoh's armed host rushing on in pursuit. They in- 
voke the aid of heaven in the grand air and chorus “ From 
thy bright starry throne.” Moses extends his rod over the 
waters, and the billows recede and open a free passage for 
the Israelites, who march through in safety. Pharaoh aul 
his host enter, and in their hot pursuit follow the Israelites 
in their path through the sea. A thick mist envelopes the 
waiters, and when it rises the sea is seen strewn with the 
wrecks of the Egyptian army, while Moses and the Israel- 
ites appear saved, and raise their triumphal song of " Sound 


the loud timbrel.” 


The chilling blasts of November sum- 
mon us to don all our armor against winter's cold, and 


/ eel-warmers, 


nothing of the whole panoply is more valuable than one of 
the lately-invented “ Feet-warmers.” It consists of a hand- 
some article hke a foot-stool, carpeted and cushioned, and 
containing a tin case filled with hot water. On this the feet 
rest, when insinuated under the cover, and receive from it 
a genial and coustant warmth, which will be retained for 
several hours. Elegant in appearance, convenient in use, 
and free from danger of tire, they uust entirely take the 
place of the old-fashioned foot-stoves, and become indis- 
pensables to those who suffer from cold feet in the parlor, 
the church, the carriage or the sleigh. Thev are sold by 
the manufacturer, at 65) Bowery. 


Versification and poetry.—Dr. Thomas Dunn English, of 
Philadelphia, widely and favorably known by his contribu- 
tions to various literary periodicals, is about to publish a 
vork on English versification. This ts a desideratwn in our 


' language, for while all classical students delve industrious- 


ly at Greek and Roman metres, few study those of their 
own tongue. The evil results are seen in the halting mea- 
sures of most rhymesters, and in the inharmonious irregu- 
larities which defurm the verses of many real poets. Dr. 
English has some original ideas upon the subject, which 
he intends to develope im his treatise. We have no doult 
that a proof of his practical skill in the art will be given by 
the volume of poems which he proposes to publish, with 
illustrations by Darley, under the tide of “ The Conscience 
Haunted.” 


Mr. Rakemann.—Our musical circles have lately been re- 
inforced by the arrival from Europe of Mr. Frederick Rake- 
mann, Whose brother is so well and favorably known in this 
city. The new-comer is a pianist of remarkable powers. In 
Thalberg’s peculiar style he is second only to that wonder- 
ful performer, and executes the graceful and aerial pieces 
of Listz with equal effect. Without disparagement to his 
predecessors, we may say that his combination of skilful 
execution, with taste and feeling, bas developed to our ama- 
tours new capabilities in the instrument of which he is 


such a master. 


New music.—A brilliant " Pot-pourri for the Piano-forte,” 
introducing nine popular African melodies, arranged and 
composed by James G. Maeder, has been published in very 
elegant style by W. H. Oakes, Boston. The same favorite 
composer has set to music “ The Bridal Ring,” written by 
John H. Warland, and suggested by a touching incident in 
the death of a friend of the author. 

New-York Sacred Music Socwty.—A recent change in 
the by-laws of this Society has made it a private amateur 
association, and the sale of tickets at all its performances 
is prohibited. It intends, however, to continue its attractive 
and effective public performances, opening with Haydn's 
celebrated descriptive Oratorio of the “ Seasons,” for the 
first time in this country. Subscriptions are received at 111 
Nassau-street, on the terms of 810 for six tickets, or $5 for 
three tickets, to each public performance. 


Omnibuses.—By a recent English law the proprietors of 
omnibuses are forbidden to carry more passengers than 
these vehicles will contain with an allowance of sixteen 


| inches to each passenger, measuring in the direction of the 


length of the seats. In our New-York omnibuses of a rainy 
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For I think of the kind hearts there, And the love for words too deep, Wealth and splendor I'd resign 
And I cannot help but weep, And the love for words to ‘deep. For my cot in the lowly plain 
Of the friendships I used to share, O’er these realms were it mine to reign, And the joys that once were mine, 
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For my cot in the lowly plain 
And the joys that once were mine. 
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For the New-York Mirror. 
THE BACHELOR.—BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD. 
Lieut, light are the chains which the bachelor wears, 
And gayly he passes through life ; 
He’s free from the married man’s troubles and cares, 
Cross children and fault-finding wife. 
The young ladies simper, blush sweetly and smile, 
As the servant says, “ Yes, sir, at home ;” 
Assume their best looks, seem unconscious the while, 
But think, “I’m so glad he has come !” 


Should he ask one to sing, at once she complies, 
And warbles some soft, tender strain, 

Full of love, hearts and darts, blue skies and blue eyes, 
And fond lovers sighing in vain. 


Then she turns round and asks, “ Would you not think it 
" To love some fair lady for aye; 

"To steal forth by moonlight the dear one to meet, 
And swear she turns night into day ? 

“Andah! when at length the soft ‘ yes’ is given, 
"To call her your bride—yours alone ! 

* And vow you will make this dull earth a heaven 
" For your sweet one, your darling, your own!” 


He smiles and says, “ Oh, very sweet, 
“ 'T were charming, nay divine! 
“Ah! could I but the right one meet, 
“ Ere long I'd make her mine!” 
Then takes his leave, hat, gloves and cane, 
Laughing at mam’selle’s plan ; 
‘Try if you will! it’s all in vain, 
“T’m not a marrying man. 


“T'll not be caught by you, Miss Kate, 
"Nor you, Miss Marianne ; 


“T will not try the married state, 
“T’m not a marrying man. 


" My freedom I prize—your chains I'll not wear, 
“ But gayly I'll pass through life, 
“ Free from the married man’s troubles and care, 
“ Cross children and fault-finding wife.” 
Lapy-smokers oF Russta.—A correspondent of the New 
York Union writes:—"“In England you hear people con- 


' stantly pouring ont anathemas on account of the American 


| I saw yesterday, 





fondness for tobacco. What would they say if they saw, as 
two Russian ladies—a countess, whose 
husband has an European celebrity, and her daughter, a 
pretty girl of “sweet sixteen”—dressed in the very pink 
of Parisian fashion, (as elegant morning-dresses as man 
ever admired or woman longed for,) smoking cigars! They 
had been thus occupied for some hours, if one might judge 


[sweet | from the salival deposits at their feet on the highly-var- 


nished floors.” 

SWEET. 
‘Tis sweet to gaze upon the star-lit bay 
When sighing zephyrs o’er the waters play, 
And warbling wavelets sweetest music pour, 
As their young footsteps murmur to the shore. 
’Tis sweet to see the lovely queen of night 
Glide on in beauty, in er path of light; 
And sweet to see the early sea-bird lave 
His graceful pinions in the morning wave, 
And watch the dawning of the orient ray, 
When blushing skies proclaim the birth of day; 
But sweeter far than these—ay, sweet as honey, 
It is to find your pocket full of money. 


The Picayune says that Fanny Elssler has been left more | 
money by her grand pas than by all her other relations. 
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STRONG SYMPATHY IN A DOG.—An interesting instance 
of this feeling in the canine species is related in an English 
print, the authenticity of which it says may be relied on. 
Ata large sheep-farm in Perthshire the overseer became 
severely indisposed, and for the first ten days after their 
master had taken to his bed his faithful collies refused to be 
comforted, mournfully declining all sorts of food, nay, even 
milk warm from the cow, at last pressed upon them by the 
domestic. At length their case became so serious—for they 
were otherwise valuable dogs—that the overseer’s mother 
was prevailed upon to inform her sick son, though at 
that time very low, of the circumstance, begging of him, 
as a dernier resort, to try what effect his own word would 
still have upon the mute mourners. By an effort he sue- 
ceeded, in a weak voice, to name his favorites, pointing at 
the same time to some food placed at hand for the trial. 
This gentle command had its effect ; the dogs at once obey- 
ed, and have since, as if it were still repeated to them, 
which it is not likely ever to be again, continued to take as 
much as supports life; but once every day at least, and of- 
tener if opportunity offer, they glide together into the room 
where the sick man is, slip stealthily to the bedside, raise 
their fore-paws upon the bed-clothes, and in this attitude 
continue together for some time to gaze intently on the 
pallid features of their now unconscious master, and then 
droopingly retire out of the room. 

A lady, who was very mandiest ont submissive before mar- 
riage, was observed by a friend to use her tongue pretty 
freely after. ‘‘ There was a time when I imagined she had 
none.” “ Yes,” said the husband, “ but it’s very Jong since.” 


"Printed wut published every pate by Daniel Fonshew, 
‘io his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 

Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 

All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher. 

















